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In 1950 the annual Regional Meetings will be held dur- 
ing the month of April. 
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These meetings will be held in Rockford, Joliet, Prince- 
ton, Danville, Carmi, Jacksonville, Elmhurst and Pinckney- 
ville. 
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The dates of these meetings will be announced later. 


Plan now to attend the one nearest to your community 
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—AND, bring your problems—as these meetings will be 
discussion groups with those attending participating. 


EDWARD J. BARRETT 


Secretary of State and State Librarian 


HELENE H. ROGERS 
Assistant State Librarian, Editor 
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YOU AND THE BOOK AGENT 


DorotHy M. BLacKk* 


W nat should you say to the smil- 
ing, personable young man, or 
woman, standing at your door, offer- 
ing you a free set of encyclopedias? 
“You have been selected,” the book 
agent is informing you, to receive this 
splendid set of books. It will take 
only a few minutes of your time for 
him to explain the offer. You may 
be a housewife, a business man or 
woman, a college professor, or a stu- 
dent. Possibly the agent will mention 
that you have been chosen as an out- 
standing representative of your par- 
ticular group in the community. 


If you consent to hear more, you 
will be shown a sample volume, per- 
haps with “de luxe” binding and fine 
photographs, and a prospectus de- 
tailing the valuable features of the 
set. Only very gradually then you 
will learn that the only condition is 
that you purchase the loose-leaf 
service or supplement, by which the 
encyclopedia is to be kept up to date. 
But, of course, according to the 
agent, you would want this service 
anyway, as otherwise your encyclo- 
pedia would soon go out of date. 
You may pay for the supplement in 
easy monthly installments, or obtain 
a bargain by paying a slightly re- 
duced price on the spot. 

You will do well at this point to 
resist the agent’s urging to sign on 
the dotted line, thus taking advan- 
tage of this “very limited time offer”, 
as he calls it. For you are about to 
fall a victim to the notorious “give 
away” scheme of bookselling. This 
method has called down upon its per- 
petrators numerous “cease and de- 
sist” orders from the United States 
Federal Trade Commission. The 
orders have stemmed from investi- 


“ Associate Reference Librarian, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana. 


gations by the Commission in which 
it has been proved that actually the 
buyer does pay for the so-called free 
set, the value of the loose-leaf service 
being so negligible that its purchase 
price really covers the cost of pro- 
ducing both the set and the supple- 
ment. And, of greater concern to the 
purchaser, is the fact that the en- 
cyclopedia itself is found, when put 
to use, to fall far short of the ex- 
pectations of usefulness aroused by 
the prospectus. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has also ruled against the 
“give away” scheme, in a case ap- 
pealed to it in the year 1937, at 
which time it upheld the original 
orders of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against the publisher whose 
agents were indulging in this method. 

The organized publishers of sub- 
scription books, as books sold by 
agents are usually called, have 
themselves long fought against the 
scheme, used by a few of their less 
ethical colleagues. They adopted in 
1924 a “Code of Trade Practice 
Rules For the Subscription Book 
Publishing Industry,” which included 
a rule condemning the “give away” 
plan. Yet the scheme is continually 
reappearing and apparently its prac- 
titioners continue to find victims. 
For instance, the Publishers Weekly 
of April 8, 1949, reports a February 
ruling of the Federal Trade Commis. 
sion against a certain publisher, 
ordering him to stop representing 
that any volume is a gift, when pay- 
ment is included in the price of other 
volumes or when the gift is condi- 
tioned on the purchase of other 
volumes. 

As recently as December 1947, 
operations of “give away” salesmen 
were becoming so widespread in 
Iowa that the librarian of a public 
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library in an Iowa city took occasion 
to warn the public in a radio broad- 
cast. 

When approached by a book agent, 
whether with the gift offer or not, 
you should insist upon investigating 
the agent’s claims for his books be- 
fore signing a contract to purchase. 
Naturally, the salesman for a good 
set will be just as anxious to con- 
summate the sale promptly as the 
salesman for a poor set, although he 
will accede to your request for time 
to consider with more grace than the 
latter. But when the expenditure of 
a considerable sum of money is in- 
volved, as in the purchase of an en- 
cyclopedia, you are certainly entitled 
to know what you are getting. And 
you need have little worry about the 
“limited time” aspect of the offer, 
which is after all merely an attempt 
at high pressuring. 

How can you investigate the sales- 
man’s claims? At your public li- 
brary. Through the reference service 
of your library you may obtain im- 
partial information about subscrip- 
tion sets, as well as about other 
books. If you live in a community 
which lacks a local library you have 
only to write to your state library. 
In Illinois, the Illinois State Library 
at Springfield will furnish the desired 
information. 


For evaluations of sets sold by 
agents, libraries themselves usually 
turn to the Subscription Books Bul- 
letin, a quarterly publication of the 
American Library Association. This 
bulletin was first undertaken by the 
Association back in 1930 because of 
the difficulty which librarians had 
found in obtaining authentic infor- 
mation about encyclopedias and 
similar compilations. Reviews, espe- 
cially the poorer sets, rarely appear 
in the regular reviewing media. The 
evaluations in the Subscription Books 
Bulletin are prepared cooperatively 
by a committee of 15 librarians in 
various types of libraries,—city, 
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school, college and university, and 
technical libraries,—throughout the 
country. These librarians make a 
thorough and careful examination of 
the volumes. When I served on this 
committee a number of years ago, I 
received very generous help from cer- 
tain members of the University of 
Illinois faculty in appraising articles 
or chapters in their special fields. 

The Subscription Books Bulletin 
reviews usually indicate whether a 
set is recommended or not recom- 
mended, primarily, of course, for or- 
ganized libraries, but sometimes also 
they consider the set’s possible use- 
fulness for the individual’s own col- 
lection. Many book salesman carry 
with them copies of the Bulletin in 
which their sets are favorably re- 
viewed, and show them to prospective 
buyers promptly. Anyone who wishes 
to may subscribe to the Bulletin by 
writing to the American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, or may order a 
single copy in which he is interested. 

Often you need delay your reply 
to the agent only long enough to tele- 
phone your local library for informa- 
tion. The librarian may tell you that, 
on the basis of their experience 
with a set or on the basis of the 
evaluations it can find in print, the 
encyclopedia is a perfectly good in- 
vestment, and you may buy it with 
confidence. Sometimes, however your 
telephone inquiry may elicit the li- 
brarian’s reply that you should use 
caution, with the suggestion that you 
come to the library and read the re- 
views. Naturally the librarian cannot 
advise the individual whether a cer- 
tain set of books will suit his particu- 
lar needs. They can, however, furnish 
the information upon which he can 
base his own conclusions, undazzled 
by the showy propectus and other 
allurements exhibited by the agent. 
In any case, it is usually preferable 
that you take time to go to the li- 
brary and consult the reviews. 
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Questions frequently asked of li- 
braries are: What is the latest edition 
of such and such an encyclopedia? 
Should I buy the expensive latest 
edition or would a slightly older and 
cheaper second hand edition be 
worth while? Again the librarian can- 
not be expected to give specific ad- 
vice, but can furnish you with in- 
formation about the various editions. 
During recent years, the publishers 
of encyclopedias have adopted what 
they call the “continuous revision” 
plan. As you can imagine, the tre- 
mendous cost of completely over- 
hauling a set makes frequent com- 
plete new editions prohibitive. 
However, as sets are reprinted from 
time to time to satisfy the demands 
of the trade, it is possible for the 
publishers to revise parts of them 
without endangering their business 
finances. A certain large subject, in- 
cluding its related topics, may be re- 
written, with minor changes made 
here and there in other subjects 
where it seems important. In this 
way, over a period of years, most of 
the set may be kept reasonably up to 
date. 

The Committee on Subscription 
Books of the American Library Asso- 
ciation re-examines every few years, 
the encyclopedias thus continuously 
revised, publishing in the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin reviews in which 
they point out the extent of the re- 
vision since the last previous review. 

Naturally, a set of books is in a 
sense out of date just as soon as it is 
off the press. Occasionally some far- 
reaching event or discovery the very 
day after publication may render an 
article or series of articles almost 
completely obsolete. But this is un- 
usual. Specific happenings or inven- 
tions which loom large to us at the 
moment are apt to have compara- 
tively small effect on the funda- 
mental knowledge about a subject for 
which one turns to an encyclopedia. 

Looseleaf supplements such as 
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those mentioned in connection with 
the give away scheme have not in 
actual practice proved a satisfactory 
means of keeping encyclopedias up 
to date. Year books seem the best 
answer to this problem. Excellent 
year books are the Americana An- 
nual, the Britannica Book of the 
Year, and the New International 
Year Book. 

Another type of subscription book 
which will bear careful scrutiny be- 
fore you purchase or contribute is 
sold by direct mail, rather than 
through agents. It is the biographical 
compilation, usually a who’s who but 
sometimes a more pretentious set. 
There are many well edited and use- 
ful current biographical reference 
works of which the most familiar are 
the annual Who’s Who published in 
England and covering chiefly British 
subjects and our biennial Who’s Who 
in America, published in Chicago. 
American Men of Science and Lead- 
ers in Education are two excellent 
who’s whos in special fields. 

There are on the other hand many 
worthless volumes of this kind. If 
you are asked to contribute your 
biography to a book of the who’s who 
type, you may save yourself a good 
deal of trouble in inquiring at the 
public library, which may have in- 
formation about previous editions of 
the work. In the case of a work 
never before published, it is harder 
to judge whether the forthcoming 
volume will be worth while. One 
important factor is whether you are 
required to buy a copy or make any 
sort of contribution other than the 
requested information about your 
career. The prospectus may state 
that no financial obligation is in- 
curred in submitting your biography, 
but it has been the experience with 
some books of this kind that if you 
fail to order a copy your biography 
is omitted. 

Another scheme involving biogra- 
phical material has been that of 
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sending to a recently bereaved family 
a questionnaire to be filled out with 
information about the deceased 
member in order that his biography 
may be included in a_ projected 
volume of “leaders” in a particular 
area or in a special field or vocation. 
Often the first solicitation is irre- 
proachable and only the further cor- 
respondence will reveal that the 
person solicited is required to buy a 
copy or make other contribution to 
its financing. Needless to say, one is 
not likely to be much honored by in- 
clusion in a book published by this 
means, though he may be doing it a 
ivtally undeserved honor in appear- 
ing in it. Inquiry beforehand as to 
the nature of the compilation will 
often save the contributor a good 
deal of annoyance. 

Even though you are inexperienced 
in judging books there are certain 
points that you may learn to look for 
in order to form your own opinion. 
One is the copyright date, or dates, 
usually shown on the reverse of the 
title page. The title page may carry 
the date 1949, but if you find on its 
reverse side no date later than 1941, 
for instance, you may be fairly sure 
that nothing new has been added 
since 1941. Do not allow yourself to 
be too much impressed with the 
agent’s claims of up-to-dateness by 
virtue of the inclusion of the latest 
information on rocket ships, for in- 
stance. Check over some of the ma- 
terial of which you yourself have 
some knowledge, as the articles about 
your home town and native state and 
note whether the information seems 
authentic and adequate and _ the 
statistics, such as population figures, 
the most recent available. 

Disregarding the so-called deluxe 
binding, note whether the volume 
opens easily and lie flat when open, 
as it should: whether the paper has 
a pulpy look which bodes a short 
life: whether the print is even and 
clear cut; and whether the ilustra- 
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tions really have significance for the 
articles they are intended to illus- 
trate. 

Doubtless, however, most people 
will prefer to turn to the library for 
information on these points to be 
found in review, such as those in the 
Subscription Books Bulletin. These 
reviews, of course, are concerned en- 
tirely with the contents and format 
of the books and not with the 
methods by which the books are 
sold. Sales practices are the concern 
of other agencies such as the Federal 
Trade Commission, already men. 
tioned. Local Chamber of Commerce 
and “Better Business Bureaus” are 
also interested in sales methods. 
Often a report to the Chamber of 
Commerce that a book agent has ap- 
proached you with the give away or 
some similar unethical proffer, may 
lead to the publication of a suitable 
warning in the local press which will 
render fruitless the agent’s activities 
in your community. 

Although I have begun with an 
illustration of deceptive bookselling 
practice and continued to say so 
much about it, I do not wish to leave 
the impression that all book agents 
are suspect. Subscription books sel- 
ling is a good American institution. 
The ‘Father of his Country”, George 
Washington, himself, is said to have 
canvassed successfully throughout a 
200-mile section of Virginia for a 
work called The American Savage; 
How He may be Tamed by the 
Weapons of Civilization. Washing. 
ton’s early biographer, Parson 
Weems, peddled up and down the 
Atlantic seaboard his life of the first 
president, famous now chiefly for its 
cherry tree legend. Weems, a genial 
clergyman, felt a genuine missionary 
zeal in thus taking his book and 
others to the public. That he was 
also a remarkable salesman is evi- 
denced by the fact that his Life and 
Memorial Actions of George Wash- 
ington, first published in the year 
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1800, went through 70 editions. 
Abraham Lincoln was among the 
many who derived inspiration form 
this early subscription book. You 
have possibly heard the story how 
as a youth, Lincoln borrowed the 
Weems volume from a neighboring 
farmer and when it became damaged 
by rain while in his possession, Lin- 
coln had to pay for the book by pul- 
ling fodder for the farmer for three 


days. 

Daniel Webster, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, James G. Blaine, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, and Bret 


Harte were others who served as 
agents for subscription books, before 
they rose to fame in different fields. 

Strictly speaking a_ subscription 
book is one for which subscriptions 
are taken in advance of publication 
to defray the costs of printing. The 
literary men of 18th century Eng- 
land, such as Dryden, Steele, Pope, 
Gay, Thomson, and others, found 
this method a lucrative one. As Mr. 
F. E. Compton says in his Bowker 
Lecture on Subscription Books: 
“Printed lists of subscribers were 
usually bound in with the book. 
Since these lists often read like a 
Who’s Who of the day, led by 
royalty and the peerage, many well- 
to-do nobodies who would never read 
the books could be induced to pay 
for the privilege of seeing their names 
in such illustrious company.” 

The chief works of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson were published by subscrip- 
tion. In the case of his edition of 
Shakespeare, however, Johnson ran 
into many difficulties and subjected 
himself to the scorn of some of his 
contemporaries. The famous scholar 
issued in 1756, what we would now 
call a prospectus of his proposed 
work in which he promised that the 
set [quote] “shall be elegantly 
printed in eight volumes in octavo, 
on or before Christmas 1757.” [un- 
quote] But the work did not actually 
appear until nine years later. John- 
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son had in the meantime, according 
to his critics, [quote] “lost all the 
names and spent all the money,” re- 
ceived from his subscribers, drawing 
upon himself the following satirical 
rhymed jibe by a contemporary: 
“He for subscribers baits his 
hook, 
And takes your cash, but where’s 
the book?” 


A famous subscription book of the 
nineteenth century was John James 
Audubon’s Birds of America, reprints 
of which are so popular at the pres- 
ent time. Since no publisher was 
willing to risk the cost of publishing 
these splendid paintings as an or- 
dinary business venture, the artist 
was compelled to sell copies in ad- 
vance to insure the publisher against 
loss. And because in those days he 
could not find enough people in his 
own country, the United States, who 
had both the means and the interest 
in helping him, Audubon had to can- 
vass for his subscribers in England, 
where the book was first published 
in 1825. 

Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics was an outstanding sub- 
scription set of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in America. General Grant’s 
Memoirs was a prodigiously success- 
ful one, selling 650,000 copies. It 
was followed by the memoirs of other 
Civil War generals,—Sheridan, Sher- 
man, Lee, and McClelland,—also 
sold by subscription. 

In recent years there have been 
such scholarly sets as the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences whose 
publication costs have been under- 
written in advance by learned socie- 
ties and foundations. 

In speaking of subscription books 
today, however, we more frequently 
use the term according to the defini- 
tion of Adolf Growoll, well-known 
bibliographer of a generation ago. 
In his treatise, The Profession of 
Bookselling; a Handbook of Practical 
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Hints For the Apprentice and Book- 
seller, published in 1913, Growoll 
writes: “Subscription books are con- 
sidered to be such publications as 
are sold by agents directly to the 
bookbuying public, for which these 
agents solicit subscribers by means 
of canvassing.” 

In this volume Growoll quotes 
from the advice to the book agent 
which appeared in an older work 
called The Art of Canvassing, pub- 
lished by the New York Book Con- 
cern, a subscription publishing house, 
in 1874. “‘To canvass private houses 
you will have to ascertain the name, 
which is done by asking the party of 
No. 1 who lives in No. 3” [unquote to 
interpolate the suggestion that pos- 
sibly this is the way most prospects 
are “selected” after all by agents with 
free book offers.] To resume the 
quotation from The Art of Can- 
vassing: “Send up your card, but not 
your profession; hide your specimen 
book under your coat from the 
servant, and tell her to say (hand- 
ing your card) you wish to see Mrs. 
————— (the name you have pre- 
viously ascertained) a moment on 
business. She will come down, 
though she does not know the name 
on the card for ladies have a great 
deal of curiosity. The better you are 
dressed the better description the 
servant can give of you. You 
should always wear gloves when cal- 
ling on ladies, and study the habits 
of good society. [Tunquote 
Quaint as this phraseology sounds 
today, much of the psychology still 
holds. 

Mr. Growoll seems to have been 
keenly impressed with the missionary 
aspects of subscription book selling, 
like Parson Weems a century before, 
that is, the significance of taking 
books to people who would never 
dream of buying in a_ bookstore. 
“Many canvassers for popular or 
useful works,” writes Mr. Growoll, 
“often introduce the first books to 
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the home of the mechanic or farmer, 
and create a taste for reading among 
people who have perhaps paid no 
attention to books since their school 
days. In the sparsely inhabited dis- 
tricts of the Wild West the book 
agent becomes in fact the pioneer of 
literature and science, as the people 
inhabiting those sections of the 
country have no other means of get- 
ting books or of becoming acquainted 
with them. .’ [unquote] We 
must remember, of course, that this 
was written before we had book clubs 
and before the development of our 
fast modern transportation. 

He was also aware, on the debit 
side, that as he writes, “On the other 
hand, much evil is brought about by 
unscrupulous publishers through the 
issue of so-called subscription books, 
which have nothing whatever to ex- 
cuse their existence and which are not 
worth the paper, poor as that may 
be, they are printed on.” | unquote | 
He regretfully notes, especially that 
the public often buys from agents 
volumes of standard authors, in 
clumsy, poor format at double the 
price they could buy neat attractive 
editions of those authors in any book 
store. 


It is unfortunately this latter 
aspect of subscription book selling 
which has come to cast a cloud over 
the whole industry in the minds of 
many people. Librarians particu- 
larly have felt this influence. Some 
years ago the librarian of a promin- 
ent Eastern library made the flat 
statement: “I never buy subscrip- 
tion books.” It was a thoughtless re- 
mark, forgetful of the many valu- 
able sets of subscription books in 
constant use on the shelves of his 
own library at that very moment, 
such as the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, the Encyclopedia Americana, 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
the World Book and similar volumes. 
Actually libraries can hardly get 
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along without certain kinds of sub- 
scription sets. 

This defensive attitude on the part 
of a large part of the public may 
have had some influence in the 
changing of the name of the subscrip- 
tion books publishers organization in 
1946 to Reference Book publishers. 

The fact remains, however, that 
many of these reference works are 
still subscription books, viewed from 
the manner of their sale. The very 
effectiveness of this direct method of 
selling continues to present a real 
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problem for the prospective buyer 
not experienced in judging books, in- 
cidentally the person most likely to 
be benefited by having good books 
thus introduced to him. The efforts 
of both reputable publishers and the 
government are necessary to check 
the activities of agents who take un- 
scrupulous advantage of the effec- 
tiveness of this method of sale. More 
important still is an informed, alert 
public, who will insist on investigat- 
ing before buying. And that, is where 
you come in! 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


1. Below in Table I is shown the annual values of The Illinois Index 
for all years from 1939 to 1949. The index value for 1949 is an estimate 
(based on circulation figures from the 36 libraries in the sample, for the 
calendar year) of the index value for the universe of 288 libraries for the 
report year 1948/49. The values shown for the years other than 1949 are 
computed from the data in the annual statistics issues of ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES. Last year we estimated the index value for 1948 at 74; this is 
exactly what it turned out to be when calculated from the data in the Sep- 


tember 1949 issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


Table 1. 


1939 1940 1941 


100 99 92 85 80 


1942 1943 1944 1945 


Annual Index of Illinois Public Library Circulation, 1939-49. 


1946 1947 1948 1949 


78 77 74 74 76 


2. In Table 2 is shown the quarterly values of The Index of Illinois 
Public Library Circulation for 1948 and 1949. 


Table 2. Illinois Public Library Circulation by Three-month Periods Since 
January 1948, Based on a Sample of 36 Libraries (Circulation for 
the Corresponding Three-month Period of 1939 100). 
Jan Apr. July Oct. 
Feb. May Aug. Nov. 
Mar June Sept. Dec. 
eT 73 86 81 72 
85 90 74 


* Associate Professor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARY WORK 
A Statement For Prospective Librarians* 


American libraries provide the best 
books for the enlightenment, in- 
formation, culture and recreation of 
the American people. They are or- 
ganized to assist the individual 
reader, whatever his interests, educa- 
tion, purposes and reading ability 
may be. They further educational 
and research programs in _ schools, 
colleges and universities. In business 
and industrial organizations they 
contribute to commercial and scien- 
tific progress. They supply material 
essential to the processes of federal 
and state government. They provide 
the background of information upon 
which intelligent public opinion can 
be based. They serve children, young 
people and adults, community groups 
and organizations, and cooperate 
with other educational, recreational 
and social agencies having similar 
purposes. 

Men and women who are attracted 
to books and who are genuinely in- 
terested in people and in _ public 
service will find in library work much 
personal satisfaction and intellectual 
stimulation. As in any profession, 
qualities necessary for success include 
good physical and mental health, an 
ability to work harmoniously with 
others, initiative, resourcefulness, 
imagination and alertness to chang- 
ing conditions. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


As an expanding profession, libra- 
rianship offers many opportunities to 
young people of varying backgrounds 
and special talents. Executive ability 
and qualities of leadership are essen- 
tial for the chief librarian of a library 
or library system, associate libra- 
rians, department heads and others 
in administrative positions. 


* Prepared at American Library Association 
Office, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago. 


The reference librarian, skillful in 
pursuing elusive facts, assists readers 
in searching for information. The 
readers’ adviser analyzes the reader’s 
background and plans reading pro- 
grams to meet his particular needs. 
Library work with children in public 
libraries offers a field in which the 
supply of librarians never reaches the 
demand. The school librarian serves 
children and young people within the 
school and contributes to its educa- 
tional program. 

Through cataloging and the clas- 
sification of books and other ma- 
terials, the cataloger organizes and 
interprets the library collection for 
the benefit of readers. Librarians of 
special libraries or subject depart- 
ments of large libraries must possess 
expert knowledge of the literature of 
their subject fields. 


For effective county and regional 
library service, librarians must un- 
derstand the social organization of 
rural communities and the social ob- 
jectives of rural leaders. Hospital 
and medical librarians, public rela- 
tions experts and librarians in charge 
of audio-visual materials need the 
special preparation and _ personal 
qualities suggested by their positions. 

Salaries in the library field com- 
pare favorably with those in other 
professions which have related educa- 
tional and social purposes and re- 
quire similar preparation. Beginning 
salaries vary according to geographic 
areas and types of libraries, but in 
1949 average from $2,600 to $3,000. 
The Minimum Library Salary Stand- 
ards for 1948 adopted by the A. L. A. 
Council in January, 1948, recom- 
mends a minimum annual salary of 
$2,800 for a beginning position in the 
professional service. Salaries of chief 
librarians of larger libraries range 
from $6,000 to $10,000 or more. 
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NECESSARY EDUCATION 


Positions of professional grade 
generally require completion of a 
college education and of a profes- 
sional curriculum offered by a library 
school. Undergraduate study should 
introduce the librarian to various 
fields of knowledge and provide for 
somewhat intensive study in a sub- 
ject field. Considerable knowledge of 
the physical sciences or the social 
sciences is particularly important in 
present-day library service. A libra- 
rian is expected to have background 
in history and American and English 
literature, a working knowledge of at 
least one modern foreign language, 
usually French, German or Spanish, 
and some ability in research methods. 


Library schools. The Board of 
Education for Librarianship of the 
American Library Association ac- 
credits library schools which meet the 
Minimum Requirements for Library 
Schools adopted by the A. L. A. 
Council, and publishes an annual 
list. (Copies available on request.) 
The American Library Association 
does not conduct courses in librarian- 
ship. 

In general, the library schools do 
not encourage applications from 
persons of more than thirty-five 
years of age. Both men and women 
students are accepted by all library 
schools except a few established in 
colleges for women. Library school 
announcements contain complete in- 
formation about admission require- 
ments, courses, fees, living costs, and 
other details. In 1949 average ex- 
penses for an academic year of study 
vary from $400 to $2,200. 


Degrees. In 1949-50 a master’s de- 
gree will be granted by 21 accredited 
library schools for the first profes- 
sional curriculum. These programs 
are experimental. They are scheduled 
for completion after approximately 
five years of study beyond the 
secondary school. With a few varia- 
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tions each program includes (1) basic 
instruction in library science which 
in some cases is offered for under- 
graduate credit and in others is 
scheduled following the bachelor’s 
degree but prerequisite to the pro- 
fessional curriculum and (2) the pro- 
fessional curriculum in the fifth col- 
lege year which combines graduate 
study in both library science and re- 
lated subject fields. The degrees 
granted are M.A., M.S., M.L.S. and 
M.S. in L.S. 

The University of CALIFORNIA 
offers a program for the M.L.S. de- 
gree which requires for admission 
full graduate standing and comple- 
tion of the basic curriculum in a li- 
brary school requiring a bachelor’s 
degree for admission. Professional li- 
brary experience is recommended. 


Several library schools require a 
bachelor’s degree for admission to the 
first professional curriculum and 
grant the degree B.S. in L.S., B.A. in 
L.S., B.S. or B.L.S. The curricula of 
undergraduate library schools are 
accepted by their institutions toward 
the B.A. or B.S. degree. 


Study for doctoral degree is offered 
by the library schools of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Columbia Univer- 
sity, University of Illinois and Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Summer sessions. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the accredited library 
schools give their curricula in sum- 
mer sessions as well as in the aca- 
demic year. Summer courses offered 
by other colleges or universities, 
usually for the benefit of librarians 
and assistants in small public libra- 
ries or for teacher-librarians, are not 
the equivalent of the courses given by 
the accredited library schools. 


Correspondence study courses are 
not given by any library school. No 
library school accepts for credit the 
correspondence courses given by the 
extension divisions of a few universi- 
ties. In general, such courses are 
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planned to assist the untrained libra- 
rian in a small library who is unable 
to attend a library school. 


Most of the scholarships and fel- 
lowships available for librarians are 
open only to advanced students. A 
list will be sent on request. In gen- 
eral, the library schools discourage 
students from attempting to carry 
part-time work together with a full 
program of study. At a few schools, 
work-study programs may be sched- 
uled to cover a period somewhat 
longer than that normally required. 


INSTRUCTION OFFERED BY LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS 


Instruction in basic principles and 
methods applicable to libraries of all 
types, or in some instances with em- 
phasis on libraries serving schools 
and colleges, is offered by all library 
schools as preparation for responsible 
professional positions and as_ the 
foundation for professional develop- 
ment. 


Required courses generally include 
instruction in book selection, refer- 
ence work and bibliography, and a 
general introduction to the field of 
library science. Through elective 
courses in library science and in re- 
lated subject areas, the programs of 
students are individualized according 
to their special interests and abilities. 


Opportunities for specialization in 
several fields of library service are in- 
dicated in the following paragraphs. 
Library schools are entered by short 
form of name as indicated below. 
For more detailed information, con- 
sult the announcements of individual 
library schools. 


New York State College for Teachers 
(ALBANY) 

ATLANTA University 

University of CALIFORNIA 

CATHOLIC University of America 

University of CHICAGO 

COLUMBIA University 
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Texas State College for Women 
(DENTON) 

University of DENVER 

DREXEL Institute of Technology 

EMORY University 

Kansas State Teachers College of 
EMPORIA 

New York State Teachers College 
(GENESEO) 

University of ILLINOIS 

University of KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA State University 

McGILL University 

MARYWOOD College 

University of MICHIGAN 

University of MINNESOTA 

Rutgers University, NEW JERSEY 
College for Women 

University of NORTH CAROLINA 

University of OKLAHOMA 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE Col- 
lege 

George PEABODY College for 
Teachers 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(PITTSBURGH) 

PRATT Institute 

ROSARY College 

College of ST. CATHERINE 

SIMMONS College 

University of SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA 

SYRACUSE University 

University of TORONTO 

University of WASHINGTON 

WESTERN MICHIGAN College of 
Education 

WESTERN RESERVE University 

University of WISCONSIN 


Literature of special fields of 
knowledge. New programs for the 
master’s degree at several library 
schools include separate courses on 
the literature of the social sciences, 
the humanities and the natural sci- 


ences: Chicago, Columbia, Drexel, 
Illinois, Michigan, Simmons and 
Syracuse. 


Reading interests of and library 
service to special age groups are pre- 
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sented through courses or intensive 
programs. 


Library work with children is a 
field of specialization at Minnesota, 
Pittsburgh, Washington and West- 
ern Reserve. Elective courses are 
offered at California, Catholic, 
Chicago, Drexel, Kentucky, Mc- 


Gill, Michigan, Pratt and Sim- 
mons. 
Reading interests of children. 


Included in the specialized pro- 
grams mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. Elective courses at At- 
lanta, Catholic, Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Denton, Denver, Drexel, 
Emory, Emporia, Illinois, Louis- 
iana, Marywood, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Our 
Lady of the Lake, Pratt, Rosary, 
St. Catherine, Simmons, Southern 
California, Syracuse, Toronto, 
Western Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Combined with reading interests of 
young people at Albany. 


Reading interest of young 
people. Elective courses at At- 
lanta, Catholic, Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Denton, Drexel, Emory, Em- 
poria, Illinois, Louisiana, Mary- 
wood, North Carolina, Peabody, 
Pittsburgh, Rosary, St. Catherine, 
Simmons, Southern California, 
Syracuse, Toronto, Washington 
and Western Reserve. Combined 
with reading interests of children 
at Albany. 


Reading Interests of adults and 
adult education. Elective courses 
at Catholic, Chicago, Drexel, Em- 
ory, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
McGill, Marywood, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Pittsburgh, Pratt, 
St. Catherine, Simmons, Southern 
California, Syracuse, Western 
Michigan and Western Reserve. 

Reading interests of children, 
college students and adults at Cali- 
fornia. 
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Public libraries. Elective courses 
at Albany, Atlanta, California, 
Catholic, Chicago, Columbia, Den- 
ton, Denver, Drexel, Emory, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Marywood, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Peabody, Pittsburgh, 
Pratt, St. Catherine, Simmons, 
Southern California, Syracuse, To- 
ronto, Washington and Western Re- 
serve. 


County libraries. Elective 
courses at California, Drexel, 
Louisiana, McGill, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, Peabody, Southern 
California, Toronto and Western 
Michigan. 


College and university libraries. 
Elective courses at Atlanta, Cali- 
fornia, Catholic, Chicago, Columbia, 
Denton, Denver, Drexel, Emory, IIli- 
nois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
wood, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Our Lady of 
the Lake, Peabody, Pittsburgh, Pratt, 
Rosary, St. Catherine, Simmons, 
Southern California, Syracuse, To- 
ronto, Washington and Western Re- 
serve. Required course at McGill. 


School libraries. Field of special- 
ization at Albany, Denton, Emporia, 
Geneseo, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Our Lady of the Lake, Peabody, 
Pittsburgh, Rosary, Washington and 
Western Michigan. Elective courses 
at Atlanta, California, Catholic, Co- 
lumbia, Drexel, Emory, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Marywood, Michigan, 
Pratt, Simmons, Southern California, 
Toronto and Western Reserve. 


Special libraries. Field of special- 
ization at Drexel and Simmons. 
Elective courses at California, Catho- 
lic, Columbia, Denver, Louisiana, 
McGill, Michigan, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Pratt, St. Catherine, South- 
ern California, Toronto, Washington 
and Western Reserve. 

In many library schools students 
are required or encouraged to elect 
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courses in specialized subject fields 
related to library science. Courses 
offered by library schools are listed: 


Fine arts. Literature of Fine 
Arts at Columbia. 


Hospital and medical library 


service. Field of specialization at 
Minnesota. Elective courses at 
Denver, Columbia, Illinois, Mc- 


Gill and Western Reserve. 


Field of special- 
Elective 


Law libraries. 
ization at Washington. 
course at Columbia. 


Music. Field of specialization at 
Chicago in cooperation with the 
Department of Music. 


Scientific and technology libra- 
ries. Bibliography of sciences at 
Illinois and Syracuse. Administra- 
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tion of Science and Technology li- 
braries at Pittsburgh. 


Biological literature and refer- 
ence work at Illinois 


Chemistry. Field of special- 
ization at Emory in cooperation 
with the Chemistry Department. 


Audio-visual materials. Elective 
courses at Atlanta, Chicago, Drexel, 
Louisiana, McGill, Marywood, Mich- 
igan, Oklahoma, Our Lady of the 
Lake, Peabody, Toronto. Included in 
courses on communications at Cali- 
fornia, Columbia and Illinois. 


Government publications. Elective 
courses at California, Catholic, Chi- 
cago, Emory, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, North Carolina, 
New Jersey, Peabody, Rosary, 
Southern California and Toronto. 
Required course at McGill. 


One ought, every day at least, to hear a little song, read a 
good poem, see a fine picture, and, if it were possible, to speak a 


few reasonable words. 


—from Goethe, “Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship” 


Book V., Chap 1. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 


LABOR - MANAGEMENT RELATIONS} 
List of Selected Readings for High School Students and Teachers 


PENSIONS 


The pension issue has recently been brought forcibly to the attention of 
the public by Ford and basic steel settlements which provided employee 
pensions. Pensions are a problem of considerable interest to unions, manage- 
ment, and the government. Already other unions and companies are fol- 
lowing the pattern set by steel. An expansion of the present social security 
law has been passed by the House of Representatives and will come up in 
the Senate in the next session. The real problem covers far more than pen- 
sions. It includes the questions of the age at which the worker should retire, 
how the retired worker can adjust himself to his retirement, as well as the 
methods of providing economic support. 


Background 


OLD AGE—AN AMERICAN PROBLEM by Robert Havighurst. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Roundtable, 6 November 1949. 10 cents. pp 14-23. 


The author describes how elderly people are treated in America as com- 
pared with other societies. He discusses what adjustments persons ap- 
proaching old age must make in order to keep happy. There are two 
ways, he says, of approaching old age—(1) stay young and keep active 
and (2) grow old gracefully. Americans favor keeping active but society 
does not offer them much opportunity to do so. A good background dis- 
cussion for teachers. 


OUR PENSION MADNESS—AND POSSIBLE CURES by John J. Cor- 
son. New York Times Magazine, 3 July 1949. pp 8, 18-19. 


The author points out that the problem of providing for the aged will 
increase as our population grows older. He shows how pension plans 
could involve enormous costs in 30 or 40 years. The article examines 
the proposals to meet the principal needs of the aged without disrupting 
the whole economy. 


* Director of Libraries in Public Schools, Alton, Ill., and member of State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

+ Issued by the College of Education and the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH 18 MILLION AGED by Seymour E. Harris. New 
York Times Magazine, 10 July 1949. pp 8+. 
Excellent background material on the problem of caring for the aged 
whose numbers are increasing more rapidly than those of the younger 
sectors of the population. 


Commentaries 


AT 65, A PENSION LIABILITY. Business Week, 5 November 1949. pp 72. 
With the spread of industrial pension plans, employers may hesitate 
before hiring a worker over 45 since such employment may cause finan- 
cial problems for the company. Many pensions, however, are set up in 
such a way that the company will not be unduly burdened with full 
pensions for people who have worked for them 20 years or less. The 
effect of pensions on hiring old workers is one which should be consid- 
ered in class discussions or panels on pension plans. 


ESTIMATED COST OF SOCIAL SECURITY EXPANSION. Research 
Council for Economic Security, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. August 
1949. 8p. (Publication No. 73.) Free. 

Especially useful for the group of charts and graphs showing the pro- 
visions of social security legislation proposed in the 81st Congress and 
the estimated costs for various plans. The page listing pro and con 
arguments on expanding social security will be valuable to students in 
debating. The main text of the report is somewhat difficult reading. 


LIBERALIZED SOCIAL SECURITY by Nelson H. Cruikshank. American 
Federationist, October 1949. pp 22-24. 


The author, AFL’s Director of Social Insurance Activities, gives his 
opinions on why the present social security law should be expanded and 
what the proposed revision passed by the House of Representatives 
would accomplish. He gives a clear comparison (with tabies) of the 
present and the proposed social security provisions. Mr. Cruikshank’s 
views reflect the official opinion of the American Federation of Labor. 


MONEY AFTER AGE 65 by Marion B. Folsom. Atlantic Monthly, August 
1949. pp 69-72. 

The author believes that the problem of caring for the retired worker 
cannot be solved simply; it involves a coordinated approach by the 
individual, the employer, and the government. His explanations of the 
operation of private pension plans and federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance (social security) are clear. Includes a discussion of changes 
recommended by the Advisory Council on Social Security. 


PENSION ANTE RAISED BY HOUSE. Business Week, 15 October 1949. 
pp 114-116. 


In the last days of the session, the House of Representatives passed a 
bill liberalizing social security; the bill has not yet been passed by the 
Senate. The high points of the bill as given here are: increases in bene- 
fits, higher taxes to cover increases, and broader coverage. If such a bill 
is passed it would materially effect any industry pension plan whose 
benefits are tied to social security benefits. The article includes a chart 
showing what effect the bill would have on the Ford pension plan. 
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THE PRESSING PROBLEM OF OLD-AGE SECURITY by Sumner H. 
Slichter. New York Times Magazine 16 October 1949. pp 9-+-. 


Professor Slichter analyzes four approaches that have been taken to 
solve the problem of old-age security: employer-initiated plans, union- 
negotiated plans, federal old-age assistance, and federal old-age insur- 
ance. He points out the weak points of each and gives his opinion on 
the best way to handle pensions. The article provides a good basis for 
a panel discussion on the best methods to provide old-age security. Most 
11th and 12th grade students will be able to use this article profitably. 


QUESTIONS OF PENSIONS: WHO PAYS, HOW MUCH? by Joseph 
A. Loftus. New York Times (News of the Week in Review) Sunday, 6 
November 1949. p E7. 

A general review of the pension problem. The author differentiates be- 
tween federal old-age and survivors insurance and federal old-age 
assistance and points out the short-comings of the present federal pension 
system. He summarizes some of the main recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security and provisions of the bill expanding 
social security passed by the House of Representatives. The article re- 
views the growth of private pension plans and their defects, and shows 
the pension pattern which seems to be emerging. An excellent article 
for high school students. 


SOCIAL SECURITY POOR by C. Hartley Gratten. Harper's Magazine, 
December 1949. pp 72-77. 

Presents the point of view that the present trend toward expanding in- 
dustrial pension schemes is undesirable on the basis that such plans 
discriminate against non-union workers and workers belonging to weak 
unions. For opposing point of view see article cited below. (The author’s 
statement that the miners’ pension is $150 a month is wrong; the correct 
figure is $100.) 


TWO-WAY DRIVE FOR SOCIAL SECURITY. Economic Outlook, De- 
cember 1948. Department of Education and Research, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(Single copies free to high schools.) 

Covers health and unemployment insurance, public assistance, and old- 
age insurance. Explains CIO policy with regard to industrial pension 
plans which are to supplement government old-age insurance. Devoted 
largely to the CIO’s program for increasing federal welfare activities. 
Somewhat dated, since both Ford and the steel industry have now agreed 
to pension plans. 


WHAT WILL A NICKLE BUY? Business Week, 29 October 1949. pp 
74-78. 
An interview with a prominent pension consultant. This article may 
answer many questions about industry pension plans—their cost, bene- 
fits, and factors in computation. Indicates the complexity of the prob- 
lem. Although in interview form, this is interestingly written and not too 
difficult for many high school students. Especially valuable for panel 
discussions. 
(See also Vol. 1, No. 7 issue of this bibliography on SOCIAL SECURITY, 
May 1949.) 
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CURRENT ARTICLES 
General 


PIONEERS OF LABOR. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America, Department of Research and Education, 201 N. 
Wells St., Suite 1214, Chicago 6, 1949. 55p. 


Brief historical sketch of the American labor movement with emphasis 
on the contributions of early labor leaders. Prepared for union members 
from a point of view favorable to unionism. Interestingly written and 
at a level suitable for high school students. Attractive format. 


STEEL STRIKE SIGNALS IMPORTANT TRENDS. Business Week, 3 
December 1949. pp 90-91. 


Three main trends in labor-management relations seem to have been 
set since the end of the war and the recent steel strike has tended to 
confirm these. They are: pattern settlements (a key company or in- 
dustry makes a settlement and others tend to settle on similar terms); 
acceptance of the strike by management without an attempt to operate 
despite it; and the evidence that labor can fight and win on an abstract 
issue. 


WHAT AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS ARE WORTH IN DOLLARS 
AND CENTS. Business Week, 19 November 1949. pp 114-120. 
Shows the wide range in unions’ financial status—where the funds come 
from and how they are spent. Includes a table giving membership, 
initiation fees, dues, per capita taxes, and net worth of 50 unions repre- 
senting over 70 percent of organized labor. Valuable in any study of 
American unions. Similar data for CIO unions are given in the publica- 
tion CIO: What It Is and What It Does listed in November bibliography. 


Left Wing Split in CIO 


CIO CONVENTION CRACKS DOWN ON LEFT WING by Arthur Rior- 
dan. CIO News, 7 November 1949. pp 3-+-. (Single copies free on request 
to CIO Department of Education and Research, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.) 

This account (and others in the same issue) tells of the expulsion of 
the UE from CIO membership and the creation of the new IUE (Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, CIO). Rep- 
resents the official CIO point of view. 


UE VS. COMPANY UNIONISM: A STATEMENT BY THE UE NA- 
TIONAL OFFICERS. U.E. News, 11 E. 51st St., New York 23, N. Y. 
This is the official statement of the left wing United Electrical Workers 
which was ousted from the CIO at the recent convention. This article, 
and others in this and subsequent issues of the UE News, presents the 
point of view of the left wing faction. 


C.1.0. CONVENTION STARTS LABOR BATTLE. Business Week, 12 
November 1949. pp 98-105. 


Describes the CIO’s split with the left-wing unions which took place at 
the recent convention in Cleveland. A brief statement of the eleven 
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unions involved, the coming struggle for contracts, and the background 
of differences which lead to the split. Three years of strife are predicted. 


FIGHT FOR ELECTRICAL WORKERS. Business Week, 19 November 


1949. pp 110-112. 


Survey of the struggle between the United Electrical Workers and the 
new International Union of Electrical Workers which the CIO chartered 
to replace the UE after the expulsion of the UE from the CIO. 


THINK! REASON! PLAN! 


LiLoyp C. BINGHAM* 


W HEN one is busy daily with his 
job of teaching, there is constant need 
for the instructor to have access to 
materials that deal with contempo- 
rary thought in all subjects taught 
in this particular school. With this 
material the teacher needs to eval- 
uate daily with his pupils and his 
teachers the usefulness of his teach- 
ing. 

There is no time for one who is 
satisfied with what he has done in the 
past in teaching. This is an age 
where constant change in our living 
is taking place. Thus one needs a 
flexible program for classes. 
MEET THE NEEDS OF ALL 
PUPILS AT ALL TIMES. No one 
who considers himself a teacher has 
the right to answer one with “no” or 
“yes” or “I will think about this” 
when one asks about facts of today. 
Present to that student or teacher or 
parent the material, or the sources of 
material that will give complete cov- 
erage of that topic. If one doesn’t 
have the material in his school or li- 
brary, write to the State Library or a 
college or university library and ob- 
tain the material as soon as possible. 
What is needed in this teaching job 
today is ample material on hand to 
study critically the material of in- 
terest to him in relation to his stu- 
dent, school and community needs. 

Here is a philosophy for one to 
consider. There is no time for per- 


* Teacher-librarian, Monticello, Ill., High School. 


sonal gain. There is infinite time for 
teaching the need of each child when 
the need is discovered by the teacher 
or the student himself. Give re- 
sponsibility to the student daily. 
These few points are most important 
in one’s daily teaching. Select a few 
points for guidance in your daily 
teaching. At a selected time evaluate 
these points and make the necessary 
changes. There is no time left for 
the teacher who doesn’t create for 
himself and others. 

Now is the time for each instructor 
to decide on improvement in relation 
to his daily schedule. There is need 
for resourcefulness from the teacher: 
then, the pupil. Never be satisfied 
with one’s accomplishment when 
working with the youth of today. 

Satisfaction is the realization that 
there is improvement in your work. 
Also there is still much planning to 
be done to obtain results that in- 
dividually prove helpful to your 
classes. One is never without agility 
if he is successful in his teaching. 

There are many people in the 
teaching profession who are not sat- 
isfied with the results of each year. 
Some attend school: others are not 
able to find what they believe of 
value to them in a summer schedule 
in a particular school situation, or 
financial and other reasons cause 
teachers not to have the needed 
training. There are remedies to this 
situation. Universities, colleges, and 
the State Department of Public In- 
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struction need to cooperate more in 
advancing the type of summer school 
training offered. Also, public and 
private agencies should encourage 
modern equipment and modern tech- 
niques in all types of public school 
instruction. Parents should be the 
first to offer constructive criticism 
to the proper people. 

Needs of the family will have to 
be worked out by family groups— 
there is no substitution for working 
out family problems. The family is 
the first step toward improvement. 
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Parents should be interested in the 
future of the child. Too many allow 
those who are tax conscious to regu- 
late all school activities. There is no 
substitution or short cut to proper 
training of young people. Money 
is of no value if the youth of the 
country do not have the proper edu- 
cation in relation to the future jobs 
that they are qualified to do. Plan 
for the child first. Save for the child 
next. The proper way of education 
is to educate and save wisely. One 
inherits what he pays for. 


ALLEMAN HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Rev. JOHN O’CoNNoR* 


M ore than a quarter of a century 
ago the pastors of Rock Island 
County conceived the idea of build- 
ing a modern high school for the 
Catholic youth of the area and thus 
consolidate the existing parish units. 
That dream was only realized when 
Alleman High School was dedicated 
August 28, 1949. The present en- 
rollment of the school is almost six 
hundred for the four years. Within 
three years more than eight hundred 
students are expected. 

The school was designed by Ed 
Lerch of Rock Island. Since the 
library was considered to be the 
center of the school’s instructional 
program, it was placed in the middle 
of the second floor where it would be 
readily accessible from all class- 
rooms. The school is built in the 
shape of an “L”; and the excellent 
natural lighting is obtainable from 
both western and northern exposures. 
Happily the north side of the school 
overlooks Rock Island’s beautiful 
Lincoln Park. 

At present the library seats eighty. 
By removing one wall the room can 
be expanded about twenty-five feet, 
thus increasing its capacity. There 


* Principal, Alleman High School, Rock Island. 


are over 8,000 lineal feet of adjust- 
able red oak shelving all recessed in 
the wall. The bottom shelves are 
tilted so that the titles are easily 
legible from a standing position. The 
library furniture and tables were 
made locally to the architect’s speci- 
fications for an extremely reasonable 
figure. The chairs noted for their 
comfort, were furnished by the 
American Seating Company. 

The floor is covered with battle- 
ship linoleum, while the ceiling is 
made of acoustical celotex. Venetian 
blinds add beauty to the room and 
enables the natural light to be con- 
trolled. Artificial lighting is of the 
fluorescent type, the fixtures being 
mounted directly to the ceiling. 


At one end is a spacious work 
room, with a large desk, filing cab- 
inets, and a sink. On the other end 
are two conference rooms where 
books of interest to the faculty are 
kept. These two rooms may be 
made one merely by collapsing a 
folding partition. 


The original accession of books 
came from the libraries of St 
Joseph’s High School, Rock Island, 
and St. Mary’s High School, Moline. 
During the early part of the summer, 
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Mrs. Edna McGrath Primm, Field 
Visitor of School Libraries, Illinois 
State Library, visited the two libra- 
ries of the consolidated schools and 
“weeded them out’. 

Besides, over two thousand dollars 
have already been invested in new 
books and magazines. At the present 
there are over 3,500 volumes acces- 
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sioned. Within a few years, with a 
liberal budget, it is hoped that this 
number will be more than doubled. 

The library is open for reading and 
study every day from 8:15 A. M. till 
4:30 P. M. Sister Mary Wilfred, 
O.P., is in charge and on duty all 
day. She is assisted by several stu- 
dents both during and after school. 


FOR OUTSIDE READING 


This is one of a series of subject booklists prepared at the Illinois State 
Library for school libraries. At the request of school librarians, the suggested 
classification and subject headings have been included. 


BOTANY 
Clements, Frederic Edward and Clements, Edith Gertrude (Schwartz) 


Flower families and ancestors 
Subject headings 
1. Botany 
2. Plants-Evolution 


580 


Coulter, Merle Crowe 

Story of the plant kingdom 
Subject headings 
1. Botany 


DuPuy, William Atherton 
Our plant friends and foes 
Subject headings 
1. Botany 


Gager, Charles Sturat 


580 


580 


Plant world; plant life of our earth 


580 Subject headings 
1. Botany 


2. Plants 


Platt, Rutherford Hayes 

This green world 
Subject headings 
1. Botany 


1942 Dodd 
580 


Chicago Natural history museum 


Botany popular series 
580 


Clute, Willard Nelson 


Common names of plants and their meanings 


W.N. 
Subject headings 
1. Plant names, Popular 


580 


1928 Wilson, H. W. 


1935 Univ. of Chicago Press 


1941 Winston 


$2.00 


$2.75 


$1.00 


1933 Univ. soc. $1.25 


$5.00 


(Pamphlet) 
The museum will send a complete list on request 


1942 2nd ed. Clute, 
$3.00 
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Quinn, Vernon 
Roots, their place in life and legend 1947 Stokes 
581 Subject headings 
1. Roots (Botany) (W) 


Parker, Bertha Morris 


Seeds and seed travels 1941 Row $$ 32 
581 
Clute, Willard Nelson 

Useful plants of the world 1943 2nd ed. Clute, W. N. $3.75 


581.6 Subject headings 
1. Botany, Economic (W) 


Lucas, Jannette May 
Indian harvest; wild food plants of America 1945 Lippincott $2.00 
581.6 Subject headings 
1. Plants, Edible (W) 


Robbins, Wilfred William and Ramaley, Francis 
1937 2nd ed. Blakiston $3.50 
581.6 Subject headings 
1. Botany, Economic 
2. Plants, cultivated 


Saunders, Charles Francis 
Useful wild plants of the United States and Canada 1947 McBride 
581.6 Subject headings 
1. Botany, Economic 


Dorrance, Anne 
Green cargoes 1945 Doubleday $2.00 
581.9 Subject headings 
1. Geographical distribution of animals and plants 
2. Plant introduction 


Cheyney, Edward Gheen 
What tree is that? 1930 Appleton-Century 
582 Subject headings 
1. Leaves 
2. Trees 


Collingwood, George Harris 
Knowing your trees 1941 Am. forestry assn. $2.50 
582 Subject headings 
1. Trees 


Curtis, Carlton Clarence, and Bausor, Sidney Charles 
Complete guide to North American trees 1943 Garden City 
pub. co. $1.00 
582 Subject headings 
1. Trees 


Harlow, William Morehouse 
Trees of the eastern United States and Canada 1942 McGraw $3.00 
582 Subject headings 
1. Trees 
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Mathews, Ferdinand Schuyler 
Field book of American trees and shrubs 1915 Putnam $3.75 
582 Subject headings 
1. Shrubs 
2. Trees 


American forestry association 
Trees every boy and girl should know 1942 Am. forestry assn. $ .50 
582 (Pamphlets) 


Armstrong, Margaret Neilson and Thornber, John James 
Field book of western wild flowers 1915 Putnam $3.75 
582.13 Subject headings 
1. Flowers 


Gray, Asa 
Gray’s new manual of botany 1908 Am. bk. $5.00 
582.13 Subject headings 
1. Botany 


Mathews, Ferdinand Schuyler 
Book of wild flowers for young people 1923 Putnam $3.50 
582.13 Subject headings 
1. Flowers 


Familiar flowers of field and garden 1937 Appleton-Century 
582.13 Subject headings 
1. Botany 
Field book of American wild flowers 1929 Putnam $3.75 
582.13 Subject headings 
1. Botany 
2. Flowers 


National geographic society 
Book of wild flowers 1933 The Society 
582.13 Subject headings 
1. Flowers 


Durand, Herbert 
Field book of common ferns, for identifying fifty conspicuous species 


of eastern America 1928 Putnam $3.00 
587.3 Subject headings 
1. Ferns 
Conn, Herbert William 
Bacteria, yeasts, and molds in the home 1932 Ginn $2.00 


589.95 Subject headings 
1. Bacteriology 
2. Molds (Botany) 


Zim, Herbert Spencer 
Plants 1947 Harcourt $3.00 
580 Subject headings 
1. Botany (W) 
2. Plants 
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Hausman, Ethel (Hinckely) 


Illustrated encyclopedia of American wild flowers; 1947 Garden 


city pub. co. 
582.13 Subject headings 

1. Botany 

2. Flowers 


PHYSICS AND GENERAL SCIENCE BOOKS 


Baer, Marian E. 
Experiments without fire 1947 Rinehart 
530 Subject headings 
1. Physics—Experiments (W) 


Baker, Robert Horace 
Introducing the constellations 1937 Viking 
520 Subject headings 
1. Astronomy (W) 


Baxter, James Phinney 
Scientists against time 1946 Little 
507 Subject headings 
1. Science—History 
2. Scientists 
3. U.S. Office of scientific research and development 
4. World war, 1939-1945—Science (W) 


Beeler, Nelson Frederick and Branley, Franklin M. 
Experiments in science 1947 Crowell 
500 Subject headings 
1. Science 
2. Scientific recreations (W) 


Burgess, Perry 
Who walk alone 1940 Holt 
616.9 Subject headings 
1. Culion island, P. I. 
2. Langford, Ned, pseud. 
3. Leprosy (W) 


Cable, Emmett, James and Getchell, Robert Ward 
Science in a changing world 1946 Prentice-Hall 
500 Subject headings 
1. Science (W) 


Caldwell, Otis William and Curtis, Francis Day 
Everyday science 1943 Ginn 
500 Subject headings 
1. Science (W) 


Cooley, Donald G. and others 
Your world tomorrow 1944 Duell 
600 Subject headings 
1. Progress 
2. Science 
3. Technology (W) 


$2.49 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$5.00 


$2.00 


$2.75 


$5.00 


$2.20 


$2.50 
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DeKruif, Paul Henry 
Hunger fighters 1928 Harcourt $1.89 
920 Subject headings 
1. Agriculture—Biography 


2. Food 
3. Food supply 
Men against death 1932 Harcourt $2.69 


920 Subject headings 
1. Medicine—History 
2. Scientists 
Microbe hunters 1926 Harcourt $1.98 
920 Subject headings 
1. Bacteriology 
2. Scientists 


Freeman, Mae (Blacker) and Freeman, Ira Maximilian 
Fun with science 1943 Random House $1.25 
530 Subject headings 
1. Physics—Experiments (W) 


Freeman, Ira Maximilian 
Invitation to experiment 1940 Dutton $2.50 
530 Subject headings 
1. Physics—Experiments 


Gail, Otto Willi 
Romping through physics 1934 Knopf $1.75 
530 Subject headings 
1. Physics 


Harrison, George Russell 
Atoms in action 1941 Morrow $3.00 
530 Subject headings 
1. Atoms 
2. Physics (W) 
How things work; science for young Americans 1941 Morrow $3.00 
530 Subject headings 
1. Physics (W) 


Hart, Ivor Blashka 
Makers of science; mathematics, physics and astronomy 1923 
Oxford $2.20 
509 Subject headings 
1. Science—History 
2. Scientists 


Harvey-Gibson, Robert John 
Two thousand years of science 1931 Macmillan $2.20 
509 Subject headings 
1. Science—History 


Huey, Edward Greene 
What makes the wheels go round 1940 Reynal $2.00 
530 Subject headings 
1. Physics 
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Jaffe, Bernard 
Men of science in America 1944 Simon & Schuster $3.95 
520 Subject headings 
1. Science—History 
2. Scientists (W) 
Outposts of science 1935 Simon & Schuster $3.75 
509 Subject headings 
1. Research 
2. Science—History 


Kenny, Elizabeth and Ostenso, Martha 
And they shall walk 1943 Dodd $3.00 
921 Subject headings 
1. Infantile paralysis 
2. Kenny, Elizabeth (W) 


Luhr, Overton 
Physics tells why; an explanation of some common physical phe- 
nomena 1946 Cattell $3.75 
530 Subject headings 
1. Physics 


Marshak, Illia Iakovlevich 
1000 ways 1933 Lippincott $1.75 
504 Subject headings 
1. Science 


Meyer, Jerome Sydney 
Picture book of astronomy 1945 Lothrop $1.75 
520 Subject headings 
1. Astronomy (W) 


Peet, Creighton 
How things work 1941 Holt $2.00 
530 Subject headings 
1. Physics (W) 


Pollock, Philip 
Careers in science 1945 Dutton $2.25 
507 Subject headings 
1. Research (W) 
2. Scientists 
3. Vocation guidance 


Reed, William Maxwell 
Stars for Sam 1931 Harcourt $3.75 
520 Subject headings 
1. Astronomy 
2. Universe 


Roos, Ann 
Man of Molokai 1943 Lippincott $2.00 
921 Subject headings 
1. Damien, father, 18412-1889 (W) 
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Weeks, Raymond 
Boy’s own arithmetic 1924 Dutton 
511 Subject headings 
1. Arithmetic 


Williams-Ellis, Amabel (Strachey) 
Men who found out 1930 Coward-McCann 
920 Subject headings 
1. Science—History 
2. Scientists 


Science Fiction— 


Conklin, Groff, ed. 
Best of science fiction 1946 Crown 
S.C. Subject headings 
1. Sciences—Fiction 
2. Short stories. 


Healy, Raymond J. and McComas, J. Francis, ed. 
Adventures in time and space 1946 Random House 
S.C. Subject headings 
1. Science—Fiction 
2. Short stories. 


Pamphlets— 


Evans, Ray and Klein, Alfred M. 
Science is in the air 1947 Street & Smith 
500 


Parker, Bertha Morris 
Scientists and his tools 1944 Row 


500 
Pfeiffer, John 
Science in your life 1939 Macmillan 
Magazines— 
Science illustrated monthly 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
330 W. 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Science News Letter weekly 
Science Service Incorporated 
1719 N Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Popular Science Monthly 
Popular Science Monthly 
353 4th Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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$2.25 


$2.50 


$3.00 


$2.95 


32¢ 


75¢ 


$3.00 


$5.00 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


(This is the ninth of the series of articles about Significant Documents 
in Illinois history. These documents are in the custody of the Archives Sec- 
tion of the Illinois State Library.) 


THE INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT SYSTEM OF 1837 


The Internal Improvements program launched in 1837 was the first 
attempt to systematize the crazypatch of short railroad, roads and naviga- 
tion improvement projects then being pushed by every town and hamlet in 
attempts to secure the superior transportation which was to make each the 
great metropolis of Illinois. Sixty-seven out of the 182 acts passed by the 
General Assembly in 1835 and 70 out of the 145 acts passed at the special 
session of 1836 involved expenditures for internal improvements. 

The 1837 act proposed that the State concentrate upon a few large 
projects which would provide a gridiron of major transportation facilities 
north and south and east and west. 

First, the Illinois and Michigan canal was to be completed. 

Second, the major rivers were to be improved: the Wabash and Little 
Wabash flowing to the southeast, and the Rock, Illinois and Kaskaskia rivers 
to the southwest. 

Third, the “Great Western Mail Route” between Vincennes, Indiana, and 
St. Louis, Missouri, was to be completed and improved. 

Fourth, two railroads were to provide east-west transportation: the 
North Cross Railroad between Quincy and LaFayette, Indiana; and the 
Southern Cross Railroad from Alton to Mount Carmel and from Alton to 
Shawneetown. 

Fifth, a Central Railroad was to run from Cairo to the termination of 
the Illinois and Michigan canal (Peru), with branches to Galena, to Terre 
Haute and to Lower Alton. 

Sixth, shorter railroads were to connect Peoria and Warsaw, Belleville 
and the Southern Cross Railroad; Bloomington with Peoria and Pekin. 

Seventh, direct appropriations were to be made to counties not served 
by these routes, the money to be spent for local internal improvements. 

Unfortunately, worldwide financial depression, inexperienced engineering 
and local jealousies prevented the State from carrying out this program. 
The canal was completed, a portion of the North Cross Railroad put into 
operation by the State, scattered rights of way bought by private enterprise, 
and still later, the Illinois Central Railroad built from Cairo to Chicago. 
There was no correlation of roads in Illinois until the hard road system of 
1919 was laid out, and it is still impossible to travel by rail east and west 
across most sections of the State. 
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THE FIRST STATE CHARITABLE INSTITUTION OF 
ILLINOIS: THE PRESENT STATE SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF, JACKSONVILLE 


Illinois’ oldest State charitable institution celebrated its centennial in 
1939. The Illinois Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb was 
chartered as a private school for deaf children, with State aid for indigent 
pupils. In 1849 the State took over the institution, opening the school free 
of charge to all deaf and dumb residents of suitable age and capacity. The 
same year the first State Hospital for the Insane, also at Jacksonville, was 
created, thus acknowledging the State’s responsibility for the care and re- 
habilitation of its defectives. 

These two institutions were the forerunners of the present nine major 
State hospitals for the insane, two State colonies for feeble-minded, the 
Neuropsychiatric Institute and Security Hospital, the seven schools for the 
deaf and blind and veterans’ children, homes for disabled veterans and their 
widows, the research hospitals and welfare programs of various sorts under 
the direction of the present Department of Public Welfare. The State in- 
stitutions today house 46,000 unfortunates and give aid and assistance to 
thousands more in need of help. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Library Service 


SWEN F. PARSON, president of 
the DeKalb Public Library Board for 
the past forty-five years, died on 
November 28th at the age of eighty- 
eight years. Mr. Parson was the first 
professor of mathematics at North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers’ College 
and was for more than thirty-five 
years head of the department. At his 
death he had been Professor emeritus 
for the past fourteen years. All of his 
life Mr. Parson retained a marvel- 
ously youthful spirit and a keen in- 
cisive mind, tolerant of the opinions 
of others, but encouraging his listen- 
ers to differ with him. His judgments 
and opinions were always thoughtful 
and considerate. He retained a re- 
markable interest in new ideas and in 
reading and discussing books and 
stimulating ideas. To many people, 
students, friends and towns people, 
he brought the inspiration of a born 
teacher and a fine friend. Mr. Par- 
son was an accomplished musician 
and a great traveler. His travels in- 
cluded a trip around the world. He 
made a very definite contribution to 
the library at DeKalb. He was presi- 
dent of the Library Board when the 
new building was planned and 
erected and worked constantly to- 
ward more adequate financial sup- 
port for the library so that it could 
render greater service to the com- 
munity. He was interested not only 
in promoting wider library service in 
DeKalb, but he was also interested 
in state wide library service. He at- 
tended I. L. A. meetings and was a 
member of the Trustees Section. 
One of the memorable events of his 
life was the receipt of the Distin- 


guished Service Citation for 1949 of 
the Trustees Section of I. L. A. This 
was presented to him on October 20, 
1949. 

E. M. C. 


* * 


The publication of the 9th annual 
edition of the Educational Film 
Guide again emphasizes the value of 
this service to all those concerned 
with planning audio-visual pro- 
grams for schools, libraries, churches, 
industrial training, sales meetings, 
clubs, community groups, television 
and home entertainment. The last 
named is rightfully included because 
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the Guide’s list of more than 7,000 
films includes all 16mm films of rec- 
ognized merit. 

The Annual is not sold separately 
but is included in a_ subscription 
($4.00 a year from the H. W. Wil- 
son Co., N. Y. 52) to the Educational 
Film Guide. In addition to the An- 
nual, nine issues during the year 
keep the service up to date by re- 
porting the 150-200 new 16mm re- 
leases as they become available in 
the interim between numbers. 

The Annual brings these together 
in a 689-page, attractively bound 
book listing 7,030 films by title and 
subject. It presents in one volume 
not only the films of the current year 
but also those of earlier years. Of 
the total number of films included, 
a board of forty leaders in the audio- 
visual field have selected 4,190 for 
recommendation. Descriptive and 
critical notes are included for these. 
Information is given showing run- 
ning time, sound or silent, color, age 
levels, whether for entertainment, or 
for what educational (or instruc- 
tional) purposes and in what field. 
Essential buying, or renting, data is, 
of course, included for all films. 

The Educational Film Guide is the 
authentic, impartial continuing sur- 
vey in an ever-more-important field 
of education and entertainment. 


The Ida M. Tarbell Lincoln Col- 
lection in Reis Library at Allegheny 
College has received five significant 
recorded programs through the 
courtesy of Mr. Robert S. Barton, 
noted Lincoln authority, and the E. 
I. DuPont De Nemours & Company 
program “Cavalcade of America.” 

Mr. Barton, author with Zarel C. 
Spears, of “Berry and _ Lincoln, 
Frontier Merchants, The Store That 
Winked Out”, sent Reis Library his 
personal records of the radio adapta- 
tion of the story as presented on the 
“Cavalcade of America” with Zach- 
ary Scott as Lincoln. During cor- 
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respondence with Batton, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, the advertising 
agency serving the DuPont account, 
arrangements were made to provide 
the library with transcriptions of four 
other programs dealing with the Civil 
War period. 

Robert Barton, who made the first 
gift of this type to the college Lin- 
coln Collection, is a distinguished 
Lincoln scholar, following the family 
tradition set by his father, Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Barton of Boston, who had a 
wide reputation as one of America’s 
foremost scholars on the subject. 
Bruce Barton, brother of Robert 
Barton, has won an international rep- 
utation as an author and advertising 
executive. 

In expressing the thanks of the 
college to Mr. Barton, the advertis- 
ing agency and the DuPont Com- 
pany, Philip M. Benjamin, college 
librarian said: “These recordings 
represent exactly the way that Ida 
M. Tarbell wished Lincoln to be 
kept in the minds and hearts of 
America. Were she living today, she 
would consider these records one of 
the most valuable parts of her li- 
brary, which she gave to her alma 
mater to stimulate among its under- 
graduates a continuous interest in 
Abraham Lincoln.” 

Mr. Benjamin has indicated that 
these recordings will be made avail- 
able not only to undergraduates, 
but to any persons interested in the 
Lincoln story. 


The Constance Lindsay Skinner 
award, presented annually by the 
Women’s National Book association 
to a woman in the book world in 
recognition of outstanding work in 
her field, goes this year to May Mas- 
see, children’s editor of Viking Press. 
The award will be made at the asso- 
ciation’s annual dinner Feb. 17. 

A native Chicagoan who spent her 
youth in Milwaukee, Miss Massee 
for some years was editor of the 
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Booklist of the American Library 
association. In 1922 she began her 
work as an editor with Doubleday, 
Doran and joined Viking Press in 
1933. Her distinguished career in the 
field of children’s books has been 
marked by many honors. 


EDITH JOANNES, librarian of 
Abbott Laboratories since 1925, is 
relinguishing some of her duties but 
will remain on the staff as associate 
librarian. She is being succeeded by 
WALTER A. SOUTHERN formerly 
research librarian, Dearborn Chem- 
ical Company, Chicago. 


From time to time the Illinois 
State Library has been asked by 
Trustees of Illinois libraries and li- 
brarians in other states if any libra- 
ries in Illinois close for the vacation 
period so all members of the staff 
can take their vacation at the same 
time, thus eliminating many of the 
problems of trying to keep a full 
operation schedule with only a very 
limited staff. 

We do know that several libraries 
have tried this plan—and have re- 
ported that it has been satisfactory— 
one of these reporting is an IIlinois li- 
brary. We would like to know if 
there are any others in Illinois and 
what was the reaction of the staff and 
the patrons; was any special arrange- 
ment made for patrons to take any 
extra number of books during this 
vacation period; were there difficul- 
ties about books overdue when the 
library reopened; what were any 
other problems presented; did any 
other offices, firms, institutions (other 
than schools) factories, etc., in the 
community have the same plan for 
their vacation period? 


PLEASE LET US SHARE YOUR 
EXPERIENCE SO WE MAY PASS 
IT ON TO THOSE REQUESTING 


OUR HELP! 
& 
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The Arcola Public Library offers 
the following magazines free for 
transportation charges: 

Current History, 1931-39. 

Forum, 1926-33. 

Harper’s, 1921-37. 

Literary Digest, 1919-36. 

Outlook, 1922, 1923. 

World’s Work, 1916-27. 


If interested, please write to UI- 


lainee Ghere, Arcola, III. 


NEEDED 

WESTERN ILLINOIS. High 
School librarian; 10% months serv- 
ice salary $350.00; retirement; 
faculty status; 40 hour week. One 
year of library training Master’s 
degree in library science or any 
other field; some experience or spe- 
cial preparation for position. Write 
Placement Service 1-21 [Illinois 
State Library, Springfield. 

WESTERN ILLINOIS. Assistant: 
cataloging and care of audio-visual 
materials; position open March 1 
to June 5, 1950. Salary $350.00 per 
month; 40 hour week. Write 
Placement Service 1-21 Illinois 
State Library, Springfield. 

CHICAGO AREA. There are open- 
ings for head librarian in two li- 
braries in this area. Salary $3,000- 
$3,600 range. Write Placement 
Service 12-20 FW Illinois State 
Library, Springfield. 

CANADA. Librarian with experience 
in science reference work wanted 
for Science and Industry Division 
of the Vancouver (Canada) Pub- 
lic Library; salary range, $185.00 
per month, min.—$258.00 per 
month max., 1 step on the scale 
allowed for each 2 years relevant 
experience; an opportunity to be a 
part of a growing system in a 
growing city. Open June 1, 1950. 
Apply, Personnel Director, Van- 
couver Public Library, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. 


* 
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Courses in library science are being 
given thru the Division of Univer- 
sity Extension of the University of 
Illinois in various locations in the 
State during the Spring semester 
1950. 


The schedule of these courses is as 
follows: 


Chicago 


Library Science E410—Teaching 
Function of the Library. 


Meetings: Chicago Public Library, 
Main Library, training classroom, 
2nd floor Southeast, at 5:30 p.m. 
on Fridays, beginning February 17, 
1950. 


Instructor: Assistant Professor C. 
W. Stone. 
Credit: One graduate unit. 


Tuition and Fees: $29.00 per person. 


Danville 


Library Science E253—Organization 
and Operation of the School 
Library. 


Meetings: Danville High School, at 
6:00 p.m. on Tuesdays, beginning 
February 14, 1950. 

Instructor: Assistant Professor Marie 
M. Hostetter. 

Credit: Three semester hours (un- 
dergraduate). 

Tuition and Fees: $19.00 per person. 


Dixon 


Library Science E253—Organization 
and Operation of the School 
Library. 


Meetings: Dixon High School, at 
6:00 p.m. on Mondays, beginning 
February 13, 1950. 

Instructor: Miss Viola James. 

Credit: Three semester hours (un- 
dergraduate). 

Tuition and Fees: $19.00 per person. 
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Ottawa 


Library Science E253—Organization 
and Operation of the School 
Library. 


Meetings: Court House, at 6:00 p.m. 
on Tuesdays, beginning February 
14, 1950. 

Instructor: Miss Viola James. 

Credit: Three semester hours (un- 
dergraduate). 

Tuition and Fees: $19.00 per person. 


Springfield 


Library Science E304—Library 
Materials for Adolescents. 


Meetings: Springfield High School, 
at 6:00 p.m. on Wednesday, be- 
ginning February 15, 1950. 

Instructor: Miss Viola James. 

*Credit: Three semester hours (un- 
dergraduate). 

Tuition and Fees: $19.00 per person. 


*Students qualified for admission to 
the Graduate College may take 
this course for one unit of grad- 
uate credit by special arrange- 
ment with the instructor and pay- 
ment of $29.00 tuition and fees. 


Anyone who desires a descriptive 
announcement of these and other 
courses should write to the following 
address: 


Supervisor of Extramural Classes, 
Division of University Extension, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIli- 
nois. 
TRUSTEES WILL BE HONORED 
AGAIN 


The nominations for citation of 
trustees must be in not later than 
March 15, 1950, and _ preferably 
earlier. The A. L. A. Jury on Cita- 
tion of Trustees announces that it 
wishes recommendations for the an- 
nual citation of Trustees for the year 
1950. These recommendations, with 
supporting evidence should be sent 
to Jury on Citation of Trustees, 
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A. L. A. Headquarters, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago (11), Illinois. 

After a trial period of three years, 
upon the recommendation of the 
Jury on the Citation of Trustees, the 
A. L. A. Council at its meeting on 
October 13, 1944, unanimously voted 
to continue the annual citations. 

Those who may send in names to 
be considered are: Library Boards, 
Individual Library Trustees, State 
Library Extension Agencies, State 
Library Associations or the A. L. A. 
Trustees Division. 

The work of trustees of large and 
small libraries to state and national 
library activities as well as service 
to the local library are given equal 
study and consideration. 

The only limitation put upon those 
to be nominated is that each trustee 
must be in actual service at least part 
of the calendar year preceding the 
conference at which awards are 
made. 

Since the first citations were pre- 
sented at the Boston Conference in 
1942, two have been awarded each 
year. In 1949 Mrs. Julia Brown 
Asplund, member of the Santa Fe 
Public Library Board and chairman 
of the New Mexico State Library 
Commission, and Robert B. Tunstall, 
member of the Norfolk Public Li- 
brary Board and chairman of the 
Virginia State Library Board, were 
cited for their meritorious service as 
trustees. 


CITATION OF TRUSTEES 


In order to give national recogni- 
tion to the meritorious achievements 
of library trustees, the Council, at its 
meeting, May 31, 1940, unanimously 
adopted a resolution for the annual 
citation of two trustees at a general 
session of the American Library 
Association for a trial period of three 
years. Through the freezing of 
boards and committees due to war 
conditions the trial period was ex- 
tended to the fourth year. Upon 
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recommendation of the Jury on Ci- 
tation of Trustees, the Council, at its 
meeting, October 13, 1944, unani- 
mously voted to continue the annual 
citations to two trustees for distin- 
guished service under the following 
conditions: that equal consideration 
be given to trustees of large and 
small libraries; that consideration be 
given to state and national library 
activities as well as service to the 
local library; that citation be limited 
to trustees in actual service during 
at least part of the calendar year pre- 
ceding the conference at which the 
award is made; that recommenda- 
tions for citations may be submitted 
by any library board, individual li- 
brary trustee, state library associa- 
tion or state trustee organization, or 
the A. L. A. Trustees Division, ac- 
companied by a full record of the 
candidate’s achievements. Citations 
have been awarded to the following: 


1941 Rush Burton, trustee, Frank- 
lin County, Georgia, Library 
Board, and editor, Lavonia, 
Georgia, Times 
William Elder Marcus, trustee, 
Free Public Library, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey 


The late James Oliver Modi- 
sette, chairman, Louisiana 
Library Commission (Award 
made posthumously) 

Charles Whedbee, trustee, 
North Carolina Library 
Commission (Award made 
posthumously 1945) 


1942 


1943. Mrs. Marian Doren Tomlin- 
son, trustee, Public Library, 


Evanston, Illinois 

Ora L. Wildermuth, trustee, 
Public Library, Gary, In- 
diana 


Mrs. Lenore W. Smith, trustee, 
Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


1944 


FEBRUARY 1950 


B. F. Coen, trustee, Fort Col- 
lins Public Library and the 
Larimer County Library, 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


Mrs. A. W. Errett, Jr., trustee, 
Public Library, Kewanee, 
Illinois 

M. M. Harrils, trustee, San 
Antonio, Texas, Public Li- 
brary, and editor of San 
Antonio Express and San 
Antonio Evening News 


Mrs. Myrtle J. Price, trustee, 
Tuscaloosa County Library, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


James J. Weadock, Jr., trustee, 
Public Library, Lima, Ohio 

Mary E. Frayser, Chairman, 
South Carolina State Li- 
brary board 


Thomas H. McKaig, trustee, 
Hamburg, New York 


Emma V. Baldwin, trustee, 
Free Public Library Den- 
ville, New Jersey 

Thomas J. Porro, trustee, 
Public Library, Tacoma, 
Washington 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 Mrs. Julia Brown Asplund, 
Public Library, and State 
Library Commission, Santa 


Fe, New Mexico 
Robert B. Tunstall, Public Li- 


brary, Norfolk, and State 
Library, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 


JURY ON THE CITATION OF 
TRUSTEES 


Created by Council, May 1940, on 
the recommendation of the Trustees 
Section as follows: 

WHEREAS, Awards are being 
made by the American Library 
Association to librarians for distin- 
guished service and 

WHEREAS, Without financial re- 
ward, some 30,000 library trustees 
throughout the land give of their 
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time and thought voluntarily to the 
cause of library service, and many 
trustees look upon their library 
work as their opportunity for genuine 
public service; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Council of 
the American Library Association 
adopt a plan to give national recog- 
nition to meritorious achievements 
through citation of outstanding li- 
brary trustees, under the following 
conditions: 

1. That the plan be adopted for a 
trial period not to exceed three years, 
when it is recommended that it again 
be considered. 

2. That two library trustees be 
cited for distinguished service each 
year. 

3. That the citations be made an- 
nually at a general session of the 
American Library Association. 

4. That equal consideration be 
given to trustees of small and large 
libraries. 

5. That the Jury may take into 
consideration state or national li- 
brary activities as well as service to 
the local library. 

6. That citations be limited to 
trustees in actual service during at 
least part of the calendar year pre- 
ceding the conference at which the 
award is made. 

7. That recommendations for ci- 
tations may be submitted by any li- 
brary board, individual library 
trustee, state library extension 
agency, state library association, or 
state trustee organization, or by the 
Trustees Division of the American 
Library Association, and that recom- 
mendations must be accompanied by 
a full record of the candidates’ 
achievements. 

8. That recommendations must 
be received by Dec. 1* to be consid- 
ered for citations at the next annual 
meeting. 

9. That the Executive Board of 


* Exception: Not until March 15, 1950 for 


1950. 
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the A. L. A. appoint a special jury 
on citation of trustees to include 
three trustees nominated by the 
Trustees Division, one state library 
extension worker, and one librarian 
of a city or county public library. 
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10. That the jury be authorized 
to make no citations in any given 
year when, in its opinion, no suf- 
ficiently outstanding achievement is 
brought to its attention; or that it be 
authorized to make only one citation. 


15 RULES FOR GOOD SUPERVISION 


These rules, presented at the Personnel Clinic, Midwest A. L. A. Regional 
Conference form a good summary of modern personnel principles, and 
should be of interest to persons working in libraries in Illinois. 


1. Always remain posed. 
2. Be liberal with praise 
3. Be a good listener 
4 


Explain patiently, clearly and 
thoroughly 


5. Consider each staff member as 
an important individual 


6. Lead through example and stim- 
ulation 


7. Keep staff informed as to “the 
score” 


8. Seek staff counsel and participa- 
tion in management 


9. Be willing to admit errors in 
judgment 


10. Take and stand back of action 
(make definite decisions) 


11. Treat all staff members fairly 
and impartially 


12. Help a mistaken staff member 
to save face 


13. Take a sincere interest in other’s 
hopes, successes and troubles 


14. Be scrupulously honest in staff 
relations 


15. Put yourself in the other fellow’s 
shoes 


Never blow your top 
Avoid punishments 
Don’t monopolize any discussion 


Don’t “assume” anything—make cer- 
tain employees are informed 


Never treat them as unfeeling masses 
of “workers” 


Don’t drive by autocratic orders 


Don’t ignore natural staff interest 
and curiosity 


Don’t assume you alone “know best” 
for the library 


Don’t duck legitimate blame by 
passing the buck 


Don’t procrastinate or vacillate, once 
you have the facts 


Don’t ever play favorites 


Don’t “rub in” or publicize errors of 
others 


Don’t ever just take your staff for 
granted 


Don’t “pull” any “funny business” or 
“two-faced” deals 


Don’t lose perspective because you 
supervise others 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
ACTIVITIES 


(October 1, through December 31, 1949) 
Adult Education activities 


Audio-visual material lent 
Reference requests 
General requests (including collections).............. 5,955 
8,246 
Bibliographies compiled and revised (exclusive of Reading 
Reading material lent 
20,328 
Issued from regional headquarters................... 99,277 
275,231 
Consultant Service 
Visits to public libraries, school libraries...................... 59 
The Catalog 
Items recataloged (including old material never processed)... . 20 
Staff 
RESOURCES 
(As of September 30, 1949—not including archival material) 


* Included in total of ‘Reading material lent.” 
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AUVUGIT SIONITI 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


EDWARD J. BARRETT 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 


HELENE H. ROoGErRs 
Assistant State Librarian 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


LIBRARIANS 
MARGARET BLAKELY, Riverside 
CITIZENS 


SECTION AND UNIT HEADS 


ADULT EDUCATION............. GRACE M. Murray 

EXTENSION SERVICES ......... ELo!sE D. KIssINGER 
Mrs. Laura C. LinutzK1 LANGSTON 


Field Visitor—School Libraries...Mrs. MCGRATH PRIMM 
Field Visitor—Labor and 


District librarian, Region 1...... Mrs. KATHERINE ARZINGER 

District librarian, Region 2...... MARGARET F. Birp 

District librarian, Region 3...... LEONA RINGERING 

District librarian, Region 4...... Mrs. LETA B. MUELLER 

District librarian, Region 5...... ELIZABETH JOHNSON 

District librarian, Region 6...... ALMA LUNDEEN 
GENERAL REFERENCE.......... Harriett M. SKOGH 


NOTICE... 


If this publication has not been addressed to you correctly, or, if you 
have changed your address, or, if you wish to have your name dis- 
continued on our mailing list, please notify the ILLINOIS STATE 
LIBRARY at once. In the case of a new address, please give us your 
former address in order that the old one may be removed from our 
files. 


Your cooperation in this will help us to keep our mailing list up to 


date, avoid duplication, and give you better service. 


